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ULSTER IN AMERICA. 


At the era when English cavaliers and Puritans were colonizing 
our Southern and Eastern States respectively, another work of 
colonization and settlement was going on within the British 
Islands themselves. The northern 'part of Ireland, by the defeat 
of the O’Neills, had largely fallen, as the spoils of war, to the 
British government, and King James was granting and bestowing 
its lands upon his favorites and his troublesome friends. His 
own countrymen and first subjects (as might be expected) were 
favored with large slices, as the first taste of the delights of the 
. union of the two crowns. “The Plantation of Ulster” is the name 
which the transaction bears in history, a name which indicates its 
general likeness to cotemporary proceedings in America. Such 
plantations of Ireland were no new thing. For centuries, colonies 
of Normans and other Englishmen had been planting in Ireland : 
some, as in the Pale around Dublin, remaining faithful and ser- 
viceable to the mother country; others in the farther west being 
cut off by civil troubles, and becoming assimilated to the pure 
Irish in self-defence, or, as an old act of Parliament expressed it 
in a Latin phrase now proverbial, becoming “Hiberniores Hibernis 
ipsis.” To so great an extent was the colonizing process carried 
on in the west, that it has been disputed whether fully one-half or 
only one-third of the people of Connaught are of Norman blood. 
Many families that now bear euphonious Irish names were founded 
by Normans who translated their family names into Irish: thus, 
the McMahons were founded by that Fitzurse who assisted at the 
slaughter of Thomas 4 Beckett. What little distinction continued 
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between these southern plantations and their Irish neighbors was 
finally obliterated at the Reformation, when they both repudiated 
the Protestantism of England and of the Dublin “ Pale,” and held 
fast to the old faith. 

The Protestant and largely Scotch colony of Ulster, however, 
approximated but little to Irish customs and ways. The native 
Irish were not, indeed, wholly driven from their lands in Ulster, 
although the possessions obtained by conquest were increased by 
peaceable purchase. The new colony was on a large scale, extend- 
ing over whole counties and enlisting the services of the corpora- 
tion of London in its erection. Its growth and history—civil, 
ecclesiastical and economical—it is not our present purpose to 
trace, but only its indirect influence upon the settlement and 
character of the American nation. Two points in its constitution 
we would especially note. It was a colony, and it was, in the 
main, a Scotch colony. The great body of its members had torn 
themselves from home and old association to go forth into a land 
of strangers, for whose past they had no regard, whose future 
they were to create. They were among the boldest and most ven- 
turesome of the Scottish nation, a people of strong will and 
decided convictions. These facts have impressed themselves on 
every page of the history of Ulster, and, since their advent to 
this country, upon the history of America. They, of all classes 
in the British Islands, stand in a position most analogous to that 
of the American people, being least overawed by traditional asso- 
ciations and historical memories, least slow to adapt themselves 
to the genius of a new land and a new people. 

The emigration from Ulster to America began at a very early 
date. In 1635, we find Rev. Robert Blair sailing for the new 
world with a shipload of his people, and although he was driven 
back by contrary winds, and became a prominent man in the civil 
troubles which followed in Scotland, yet, probably, others were 
more successful voyagers. The first settlers of New Hampshire, 
and the ancestors of her Greeleys and Websters, were from Ulster, 
and brought with them the linen manufacture of their native pro- 
vince. In the following century the movement westward became 
more general, and the immigrants covered the whole western 
interior of Pennsylvania, Virginia and the Carolinas, which were 
at that time frontier districts, till then unoccupied. In this region, 
which might be called the Ulster of America, almost the entire 
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population is of this sturdy stock. From above Pittsburg, down 
through Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
a part of South Carolina, Eastern Tennessee, Northern Georgia and 
Alabama, from above Pittsburg, we say, to Huntsville, the region 
is settled from the northern and least Irish province of Ireland. 
Farther east and farther west, from Boston to the Pacific shore, 
this element appears in sporadic groups, marked by its own idio- 
syncrasies and exerting its special influence, but in this great 
mountain region of the Appalachian chain it predominates over 
all others. 

The first appearance of these Ulster Protestants in American 
history is not so creditable. They were the first to break our 
Pennsylvania treaties with the Indians, insisting that, as Pagans 
could have no rights which Christians are bound to respect, it was 
sheer waste to leave so much good land in the hands of the abo- 
rigines, while they themselves were in need of farms. The very 
Quakers took arms to put down these originators of our later 
Indian policy, who were too much in advance of their time to be 
appreciated. 

The Mecklenburgh Declaration of Independence was published 
by the Ulstermen of North Carolina in convention assembled at 
Mecklenburgh, in 1756, anticipating thus the action of the Con- 
tinental Congress by several years, and evincing the sturdy inde- 
pendence and forwardness which has always belonged to the class 
from which it originated. So manifestly has Jefferson borrowed 
from it in the preparation of the later and more national Decla- 
ration, that several of his partizans have cast doubt upon the 
genuineness and priority of the Mecklenburgh document; but 
investigations made at the instance of the State of North Carolina 
fully vindicate these. The record thus opened in the struggle for 
Independence by the Ulster colonists was worthily sustained, in 
so far as their peculiar and dangerous position, for the most part, 
on the frontier, permitted. An Ulsterman, General Montgomery, 
led the Continental troops against Canada, and only his death at 
the storming of Quebec prevented its complete success. In North 
Carolina, they were the strength and staple of the State which 
never allowed the British forces any permanent resting-place 
Within its borders. The battle of King’s Mountain in that State 
was a specimen of the style in which these border settlers waged 
impromptu warfare. Several of the signers of the Declaration 
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of Independence were of the Ulster stock, as was Charles Thomp- 
son, the Clerk of the Continental Congress. 

The first group of statesmen who directed the affairs of the new 
Republic after the Revolution were mostly of English stock and 
aristocratic training. Washington, their highest type and noblest 
representative, was not the style of man that Republican institu- 
tions are likely to foster. During this period, American Ulster 
appears only in the miserable Whiskey Rebellion, which was sup- 
pressed as well as begun by men of this stock. 

When, however, the Federalists passed away and a more char- 
acteristically American class of statesmen took their places, we 
find, at once, Ulster strongly represented. Jefferson, Madison 
and Monroe are all from the region of the Ulster colonization, 
and two of them, at least, represent the intensity and fervor of the 
stock. New England furnished the President who followed them, 
but Ulster again appears in its best and most characteristic repre- 
sentative, Andrew Jackson, of East Tennessee, who stood forward 
in all the force and vigor of the Ulster character, to represent and 
embody the growing conviction of national unity. His great 
antagonist, however, and the great embodiment of the “ States 
Rights” idea, was also of the Ulster stock. John C. Calhoun 
(originally spelled Colquohoun and always pronounced Ca’hoon) 
was thé antagonist who stood forward prominently through the 
same imperious qualities as were possessed by General Jackson. 
When, again, we find Calhoun fighting the same battle in the 
United States Senate, then, too, his opponent, and the great pop- 
ular representative of the idea of unity, is Daniel Webster, who 
bears an Ulster name and comes from New Hampshire, the New 
England colony of Ulster. 

Among the late Presidents, three at least are branches of this 
wide-spread Ulster tree. Polk, Buchanan, and Johnson are not 
her proudest representatives, but they all three evince the quality 
of the rock whence they were hewn, especially the last. The 
tenacity with which General Grant’s predecessor clung to an 
opinion, the unbending firmness and decision of his whole polit- 
ical course after he had taken the bearings of his position as 
President, the perfection of his indifference to hostile logic or 
hostile opinion, are all merely the impracticability of an Ulster- 
man when in the wrong. Those who knew the stuff whereof the 
man was made knew that no election results would alter his course 
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one jot, and that he would go out of office with the conviction 
that he was a wise statesman who had vainly striven to hold back 
a blind nation from rushing to its ruin. Put General Jackson in 
the same place, and with the same views he would have adopted 
the same course and policy. 

During the late Rebellion, all parts and sections were so cor- 
dially and heartily one in the support of the common cause, that 
it may seem invidious to emphasize the share of any. If New 
England, however, may boast of her sons, and the West of her 
soldiers, let us not forget what yeoman service the men of the 
Ulster stock rendered. Theirs was the first blood shed during 
the war, for General Crawford, who was wounded in the defence 
of Fort Sumter, is one of them by descent. Their sturdy arms 
drove the bayonets of the Pittsburg Roundheads to the front, and 
Stonewall Jackson, who fell lamented by North as well as South, 
was as truly an Ulsterman in character as in blood. Most 
notable, however, was their influence in the loyal and semi-loyal 
districts of the South, which lay—one and all—in the region set- 
tled from Ulster. Their West Virginia cut loose from the Con- 
federate Old Dominion. Their Western North Carolina was 
always a thorn in the side of the Confederate government, an 
unfailing refuge to our escaped prisoners. Who shall write the 
story of East Tennessee, when stubborn Andrew Johnson was 
the right man in the right place, and when the whole region was 
proscribed as hostile to the Southern cause! With it stand 
Northern Alabama and Georgia, also loyal in secret, and, as far 
as they dare, openly. The Ulster settlers of the South were saved 
by their comparative poverty and the hilly character of their 
country from the temptations and corruptions of the slave-holding 
and plantation districts. They were consequently the only mid- 
dle class of the South, standing far above the poor whites, and 
thus coming at once into sympathy with the great middle class of 
the North. As the want of such a middle class was the South’s 
greatest need, the loyalty of the inhabitants of the Appalachian 
chain was most fortunate for the North. They held, too, the key 
of the whole military position, as Fremont saw at the very open- 
ing of the struggle; and when the Union forces had seized Look- 
out Mountain and Chattanooga, they found themselves intrenched 
among friends in a secure and commanding position, with the 
whole South lying open before their gigantic mountain base. The 
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significance of this central mountain region, and of its loyalty, 
were well pointed out by Mr. Morse, of New York, at the opening 
of the war. 

This is but a slight sketch of the political influence and promi- 
nence of the Ulster stock in the history of the nation. 

In these days, when we hear so much of the weight and influ- 
ence of other elements in the constitution of the national life, it is 
well to remember this among the rest, and to duly appreciate it 
as a force in moulding the national history and character. 

The character of this Ulster influence has been as notable as 
its extent. In its mental constitution the will predominates over 
every other special faculty. Decision, energy, steadfastness, firm- 
ness, and combativeness are always prominent, while quickness 
of sympathy, fineness of taste, and all the more debonair qualities 
are thrown into the background. Every opinion is a conviction, 
for which it would be more easy to die, than it would be to modify 
it. Sturdy grasp of old principles rather than quick apprehen- 
sion of what is new—a sovereign contempt of public opinion—a 
restless, fervid energy in the execution of every purpose, these 
are the idiosyncrasies of the true Ulsterman. One of them—a 
venerable Presbyterian elder—once prayed, “Grant, O Lord, that 
I may be always right, for Thou knowest that I am unco’ hard 
to turn.” Here lies the secret of their excellencies and their fail- 
ings. Like the earth, they are “unco’ hard to turn.” This made 
Andrew Johnson a blessing in East Tennessee, and something 
else in the White House. This made Jackson the champion and 
Calhoun the life-long opponent of the idea of national unity. The 
men of their stock, like the mountain region of their choice, have 
formed the backbone of the national life, as that stubborn, per- 
sistent House of Aaron did of the Jewish nation. 

It would be untrue, were we to describe them as a force only 
in the political life of the nation. They have been in many re- 
spects its foremost and ablest educators. The New Englander 
has had too much credit here; hardly a college or academy can 
be found in the Middle or Southern Atlantic States, which Ulster- 
men have not founded—which they have not impressed with their 
own character. From these their intellectual influence has gone 
over the length and breadth of the land, an influence none the 
less real and deserved for being so persistently conservative. 
Stuart Mill has well said that the ablest minds of any age are 
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always found either in the foremost van or in the uttermost 
rear of the march of progress. Their firmness in the grasp of 
convictions has largely compensated the national want of his- 
torical associations and venerated traditions as a check upon the 
impatience of popular radicalism. Their churches are the churches 
of conservative intelligence, teaching churches that are not over- 
anxious to have the last edition of the theological spelling-book. 
Their ministries are educated, for they have never found out “how 
much ignorance it takes to make a saint.” The Presbyterian 
Church, to which they mostly incline, although largely repre- 
sented in several other bodies, is fair type—when taken as a 
whole—of the general strength and weakness of the stock. The 
division of 1837—now happily healed—sprung out of a conflict 
with a progressive minority of New Englanders, who were fonder 
of the new ideas of Yankeeland than of the old ideas of Ulster. 
The Reunion is an attempt to combine the two elements in har- 
monious action, and secure the co-operation of van and rear as in 
the same army, a co-operation found to be quite practicable in 
the sphere of politics. But the Ulsterman has a ceaseless ten- 
dency to segregation. His combativeness, his zeal and energy in 
matters of conviction, and his disregard of the force of any 
opinion but his own, make it hard for him to keep in the unity 
of co-operation. There are some sixteen kinds of Presbyterians 
in these United States, and the present decade has seen three new 
divisions among them. 

As might be expected from the Ulster character, they have 
taken a Jarge share in reclaiming and cultivating the national 
farm, and developing the national resources. They have not left 
in the Old World personal qualities at whose impulse they have 
made the barrenest province of Ireland an utter contrast to its 
more favored sisters in the beauty and fertility of its rolling hill- 
sides. In America they have again taken the hill country, and 
the traveller who passes over the Appalachian chain to the prai- 
ries of the interior, sees their handiwork on every side: mines, 
farms, furnaces, glass works, railroads, all the paraphernalia and 
appliances of our material civilization. The wealth and pros- 
perity of smoky Pittsburg are their work, and that ill-favored 
city is as truly a representation of their serviceable qualities as 
of their general disregard of what cannot be weighed in the prac- 
tical scale. In the farthest east and the farthest west, as well as 
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in this middle region, their persistence and staunch determination 
has been rewarded with the highest prizes that the sphere of 
material prosperity can furnish. The richest merchant of our 
wealthiest city—Alexander T. Stewart—owes his prosperity to 
his Ulster qualities, more than to any other cause. With him 
we may put the editor-in-chief of our ablest daily newspaper, 
who traces his descent from the Ulster settlers of New Hamp- 
shire; and also the editor and proprietor of the most widely cir- 
culated of our weekly papers. Mr. Greeley at every step—and 
not lew. :a his course at the trial of Jefferson Davis—has vindi- 
cated his claim to be a true intellectual kinsman of the Jacksons 
and Johnsons of another part of the land, and Mr. Bonner must 
claim the same qualities as the explanation of his gigantic suc- 
cess. Nor do these three stand alone; they are but types of a 
host of lesser or greater magnitude, whose steadfastness, enter- 
prise, and solidity have built up and conserved our financial sys- 
tem, in our own city and in others. We might refer to one of 
our merchants, whose efforts in behalf of our suffering soldiers 
brought him into prominence during the war, and whose persist- 
ence and enthusiasm carried on to a gigantic success the great 
plan of Christian benevolence which his heart conceived in the 
hour of our peril. We cannot stop here to specify others, not 
unworthy to take rank with the Franklins and Careys, Hoppers 
and Morrisses—the men of business and of principle, of success 
and of public spirit, whose long and ample succession has been 
one of the main ornaments of our city’s history. 

The purpose which led to the writing of this paper was to 
gather into one whole for a minute the scattered threads of the 
same material which have entered so largely into the historic web 
of the Nation’s past, and to point out how largely a generally 
unrecognized element has shared in its composition. Mr. E. 
Mulford only reflects a popular view when he says, in his recent 
scholarly work on the “ Nation,” that “the historical forces with 
which no other may compare in their influence on the (American) 
people have been the Puritan and the Quaker.” Our purpose 
will have been amply accomplished, if we shall have shown that 
another force, separate and distinct from each of these two, has 
moulded the actual character of the American people in almost, 
if not quite, an equal degree—a force often partly confounded 
with others, but always wrongly. If New England has repre- 
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sented the originative intellect of the Nation, and the Quaker its 
morally sympathetic course, then this other element has been the 
strong unyielding spine of its efficiency and unity. Standing 
often in antagonism to the intellectual progressiveness of the 
New Englander, and to the philanthropic tenderness of the Quaker, 
it has furnished a valuable correction to each of these one-sided 
tendencies, temporarily opposing to them the strong rock of in- 
tellectual and moral conservatism, but equally strong to will and 
execute the high purpose of reform when the time for it is come. 
One-sided it may be, but the partial is demanded by the partial, 
and all, through working together, arrive at harmony. 

The full and complete American character must be the result 
of a slow growth and development which, as yet, has hardly more 
than begun. We have Westerners and Easterners, Northerners 
and Southerners, Quakers and Puritans, but who is the Ameri- 
can? These local distinctions will, indeed, continue under all 
changes, but only as modifications of the one national ideal, 
being themselves also modified by that ideal more fully than 
hitherto. The process of this internal American growth is still 
advancing: new forces, German, Norse, &c., are exerting an 
unconscious influence upon it. 


‘*Even now we hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom— 
The spirit of the years to come— 

Yearning to mix himself with Life. 

‘*A slow-developed strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school ; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule, 

New majesties of mighty States. 


‘*The warden of the growing hour, 
But vague in vapor, hard to mark: 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power. 
“‘Of many changes, aptly joined, 
Is bodied forth the [coming] whole.”’ 


Whatever that coming whole, that national consciousness of 
the national self may be, no wise and impartial analysis of its 


elements will fail to give a prominent place to the influence of 
“Ulster in America.” 


Rogert E. THOMPSON. 
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CEREVIS. 


(Concluded. ] 


NEXT morning early we sailed down the mountain like a “ wolf 
on the fold,” and reached the Elbe, at Aussig, whence we embarked 
for Salesel. At Salesel we divided, some of us swimming across 
the Elbe and back for exercise, and the rest making a little jour- 
ney into the country to see some natural curiosity. Then we 
pursued our journey, in the cool of the evening, along the placid 
and beautiful Elbe, past Stolzenberg, to Bodenbach, Von Higgins 
and I still inseparable. I had started out with a white vest, for 
some inexplicable reason, and the whiteness thereof had been re- 
placed by a griminess and neutral tint which it were idle to 
attempt to reproduce. Straw hat alsosomewhat dilapidated. In 
consequence, my good-humored companion was much amused, 
as we trudged along towards Bodenbach, by some kind-hearted 
workmen, who told us where we could probably find work in that 
famous town. Some of us had had clean linen sent to Boden- 
bach, and those who indulged in the luxury distinguished them- 
selves from their less fortunate brethren by parading up and down 
in groups and asking, with an affectation of superiority, who 
those other fellows were. The next morning we started from 
Tetschen, after a good square meal, and set our course for Bo- 
hemian Kamnitz. 

On the road between Tetschen and Béhmisches Kamnitz, far 
away from any human habitation, there stands a very unprepos- 
sessing-looking inn with yard attached, but famed far and near for 
the excellence and cheapness of its wines. You must know that 
wines which come up from Hungary and cost but very little, in 
Bohemia are taxed heavily on entering Saxony, so that wine is an 
every-day drink on one side of the line and a luxury on the other. 
Here we entered in and took possession. Our host had two pretty 
daughters and a pleasant-looking Frau, all of that dignity and re- 
spectability which prevented them from being kissed—in public. 
The wine was drawn in pitchers and furnished us by gallons, and 
as fast as the pitchers were replenished they were emptied again. 
This led to more singing, and when our really very small bill was 
paid we pushed on, making the welkin ring with the praises of the 
jolly Wirth, his pretty daughters and the smooth red wine. 
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Von Higgins, who, as I said, had almost completed his year of 
service in the army in the capacity of private, was called upon to 
drill us, and drill us he did. His “ vor-r-r-r-r-wiir-rts marsch !” re- 
minded some of us Yanks of a rattlesnake imitation in the key of 
G. Our squad, under the command of Generalissimo Von Higgins, 
and consisting of .Stick, the Swede, Yonker, the Dutchman, Van 
Scaly, ditto, and humble servant, after a long chase, during which 
our velocity was somewhat checked through the intricacies of 
V. H.’s orders and the phlegmatic disregard of them by Van 
Sealy and Yonker, overtook, fell upon and routed two quiet 
Americans, named Alick and Lily-of-the-Valley, taking them 
prisoners when they had been routed enough, and marching them 
along with increased speed to the next halting-place. In the 
midst of these proceedings a heavy thunder-storm burst upon us. 
We were at once drenched to the skin, and pelted mercilessly with 
rain and hail. The sky was darkened. Lamentings were heard 
in the air and the poor cockchafers, of which the trees were full, 
were wafted off by the cruel wind by hundreds of thousands. We 
all started to run the last two miles, and naturally reached Boh- 
misch Kamnitz by twos and threes. Von Higgins, Van Scaly and 
I made a bee-line for the first light that we saw; it proved to be 
from the window of a third-class tavern, in the best room of which 
were seated many peasants. They all “thee and thou’d” us at 
once; one young man taking especial delight in recounting the 
details of the battle of Kéniggritz from an Austrian private’s 
point of view. Finally the weather moderated, the guests left, 
and we were alone in the rather sour atmosphere of the little 
“Schenke.” “Where are we to sleep, Mein Herr?” I asked. He 
brought a tolerably large wisp of straw, and threw it down on 
the sanded floor. The Von and the Van seized it, divided it and 
were soon asleep, while the most inconsiderable of our trio, dis- 
daining such accommodation, executed a flank movement into the 
pantry, through a small window, the host having disappeared and 
taken the keys with him. Next morning we were waited upon 
by a deputation from a larger and better hostel, where most of 
our fellows had passed the night, and were informed of their 
adventures. It seems that our professor, being sturdy of limb 
and of sound wind, was among the first to reach the larger hotel. 
Wishing to assemble us all there, and fearing (what really hap- 
pened) that in our anxiety to get under cover we would separate 
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and go to different inns, our professor proceeded to the main door 
of the hotel, and shouted, in herald notes: “Immer heran! Im— 
mer her-r-r-an!!” a ery which brought all the good peasant citi- 
zens, in great alarm, with buckets, axes, and what not, to the 
hotel. This causing our professor to laugh, one of the indignant, 
dripping peasants gave him—our professor—a box on the ear. 
Thunder and guns! pistols and swords! “our professor?” “a box 
on the ear?” It was even so, and as faithful historians we simply 
have to record the additional fact that our professor’s respect for 
law and order was too great to permit him to return it. 

Next morning, better counsels having prevailed, and our in- 
sulted professor having abandoned his intention of summoning 
the North German Bund to redress his grievance, we pushed on 
to another town—one of those from which issue those marvels of 
beauty in the shape of Bohemian glass. There are perhaps 
twenty small towns in Bohemia whose chief business is the pro- 
duction of small articles of glass. These towns divide the labor 
between them. To some of them the pure quartz crystals, col- 
lected by thousands of men all over the country, are sent; and, after 
being mixed with the proper proportions of soda, lime, lead, copper, 
iron, and what not, are melted, run out into rough moulds, packed 
up, and sent to some one of the towns where the finishing is done. 
Here many hands are employed in polishing, etching, &c., and 
from these the articles are sent off to the depositories everywhere. 
An idea of the price of these objects in the places where they are 
prepared for the market may be obtained from the following list: 
a large punch-bowl, of a capacity of seven bottles, a beautiful 
carmine red, with glass ladle, thirteen punch glasses, and a large 
glass waiter, on which bowl and glasses stood, all decorated with 
gold leaves and vines, cost eight thalers, (about eight dollars in 
our currency.) A very handsome beer-glass, of very old pattern, 
and ‘beautifully etched, with cover on hinge, cost one thaler 
twenty groschens, (one dollar sixty-seven cents.) Paper weights 
in that translucent “Bohemian glass,” representing a woman 
reclining on her left arm on a jet black glass base, one thaler, &c. 

In leaving this town we proceeded a few hours by stage, and 
here our friend Lay-on-hard had a chance to air his eloquence. 
A young and unsophisticated country lass was the only lady in 
the stage; and L., after calling her attention, in a most insinu- 
ating undertone, to the “pulchritude of the sinuosities of the 
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streams,” the “supreme beauty of irridescence flung back from 
those glorious mist-mountains now hovering in the empyrean, 
when kissed by the eager rays of the departing god of day,” and 
alot more of such nonsense, got the young woman into such a 
state of bewilderment that she really would have jumped out of 
the window had he requested her to do so in a few sounding 
sentences. When we alighted, near the old town of Zittau, L. 
offered his arm in a most gallant way, curling his moustaches 
upwards, and bending over her with the tender solicitude dis- 
played by Mephistophiles to Bertha. We followed behind, by 
twos, each pair giving its parody of L. and his charmer, to the 
great delight of the rest. The young woman’s head was as com- 
pletely turned as if it had been subjected to a severe blow from 
Grimm’s Completed Dictionary. In Zittau we learned the unwel- 
come news of the death of one of our fellow-students. We had 
left him hale and hearty a few days before, and he had lost his 
life by attempting to swim through some long grass on the margin 
ofa pond. The lily stalks had entwined themselves about his 
limbs, and his violent struggles only bound them tighter around 
him, till at length he sank. Moral: swim on your back through 
weeds and water lilies. This news cast a gloom over our party, 
and we separated, after singing respectfully to his memory the 
fifth and sixth verses of the twelfth selection of Commers-songs: 


‘*Ist einer unsrer Brueder einst geschieden, 
Vom blassen Tod gefordert ab, 
Dann weinen wir und wuenschen Ruh’ und Frieden 
In unsres Freundes stilles Grab. 
Cuorvs, very softly—Wir weinen und wuenschen Ruhe hinab 
In unsres Brueders stilles Grab.” 


Next morning the reaction had set in, and we set out to visit 
the Nonnenklunzen and the Oybin. Zittau is in Saxony, and 
very near the boundary line. It is a well-to-do, thriving town, 
and exhibits many marks of modern improvement, which are rare 
in the small German towns. Near Zittau there are two large 
blocks of sandstone, weathered into that shape which is called 
“meal-sack.” These gigantic blocks stand near each other, so 
that at a distance there appears to be only a narrow cleft between 
them. The figures can be transformed by a strong imagination 
into two nuns arrayed in gowns like those worn by our sisters of 
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.Charity; this place is therefore called the Nonnenklunzen, or 
Nun’s Gap. These blocks stand on quite a high hill, and there is 
a restaurant in their vicinity. Besides these, there are other 
natural towers and blocks of sandstone, so curiously weathered 
that, with the assistance of here and there a step, one can clamber 
all over them. The scene was not unlike the last in Fra Diavolo, 
even to the bell which was gracefully swung in a little natural 
belfry to our left, as we approached. As the Assyrians came 
down, so we poured up, and in a moment were scattered all over 
the rocks, swinging our legs over the abrupt walls, making 
speeches, drinking beer, and dancing ballets everywhere. Finally 
this noise resolved itself into an extemporaneous opera—Fra 
Diavolo. Von Higgins tugged at the bell; our professor, with a 
cane, mustered Kool and a couple of more as the lieutenants; 
Stick, the Swede, was Zerlina; one of the Yankees Fra Diavolo, 
and the rest were the chorus of peasants. Then such acting 
ensued as Habelman never attempted; the soldiery was armed 
with pieces of sandstone; Higgins rang the bell as lustily as our 
State House bell was pealed on that famous Fourth of July. A 
grand swell fol-de-rol. Fra appears stalking down the rocks as he 
remembered to have seen Habelman. Soldiers secrete them- 
selves. Plot thickens. Fra advances to the edge of precipice, and 
addresses himself to innumerable hundred square miles of audi- 
torium. Soldiers creep up around him. He sings his last romanza, 
“Bairisch Bier und Leberwurst,” &c. He is seized. He breaks 
away. Musketry represented by thumping on the green tables 
with sticks. Stones fly aroundhim. He totters and falls behind a 
rock, his legs being supplicatingly extended heavenwards. The 
actors applaud themselves. Higgins takes a turn or two more 
at the bell, as a signal for the curtain to fall, and all resuscitate. 
A slight diversion is now made by Higgins, who mounts a rock 
behind the party, in the character of showman, and harangues 
an imaginary audience on the excellence of his menagerie, and a 
number of good hits at members of the party are made. Thisis 
comparatively easy to do in German, for there are so many ani- 
mals the bare mention of whose names excite merriment that a 
collection of them ensures success. Thus, not only are the donkey 
and the goose types of stupidity, but the camel, the ox, and a 
few others. When somebody, on visiting the great natural Kub- 
stall, (cow stable,) which is nothing but an enormous natural 
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arch of sandstone, inscribed on the wall, in a moment of tran- 
sport at the beauty of the place: 


Ich hab’ es gesehen ! ich hab’ es gesehen ! 
Ich habe den herrlichen Kuhstall gesehen ! 


(“I have seen it! I have seen it! I have seen the magnificent 
‘cow stable!’’’) Some later comer wrote underneath: 


Ich hab’ es gelesen ! ich hab’ es gelesen ! 
Ein Ochse ist wieder im Kuhstall gewesen ! 


(“I have read it! I have read it! An ox has again been inthe 
cow stable !’’) 

So that capital cynicism of Heine’s: “ When Archimedes dis- 
covered the great truth underlying specific gravity, he sacrificed 
a hecatomb, and since that time, on the discovery of any great 
truth, all oxen tremble.” 

But to return: when Von Higgins’ speech had been listened to 
long enough, he was sent for and brought down, by the collar, and 
placed at the table around which we were sitting. The host 
brought out the visitors’ book, and Shearer, an obscure poet, 
arose and suggested that each man should write one line in the 
book; that the lines be as nearly of the same metre as possible; 
and that he who wrote the second of a pair, or all even numbers, 
must find some rhyme with the one above. The professor set. it 
going : 


‘¢ Hier sind wir auf den Nonnenklunzen.”’ 


Stick, the Swede, came next, and with an effrontery truly 
sublime continued : 


‘© Und denken an Professor Bunsen.”’ 


Rowdy came next, but he tried to “mogel” (i. e., cheat) by 
sneaking off and taking his seat above. Caught and brought 
back. After scratching his copious locks and looking upward, he 
wrote: 

‘* Wir kommen ihm ein Halbes vor.’’ 


(Students’ expression, “We drink a half glass to him,”) and, 
suiting the action to the word, he quaffed off a half glass and we 
followed his example. 
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Jimmy Gouge, of Miss., came next and wished to add— 


‘* And hope to pledge him many more.”’ 


But it would not do. We all cried shame, it being the un- 
pardonable sin to speak any thing but German at an entertainment 
of this kind. Jimmy counted over on his fingers all the words 
ending in “or” of which he could think. “Mohr,” a Moor, 
wouldn’t do. ‘ Rohr,” atube, he could do nothing with. At last, 
he thought of a line in the Landesvater, and added— 


‘* Wir sind ein very froher Chor.’’ 


So the thing went on, making the most perfect salamagundi you 
can imagine, Shearer, the obscure poet, keeping himself till the 
last. Old Guy, one of the steadiest of us, was dubbed “ papa-gei,” 
(a parrot,) at which we all laughed heartily. Jimmy Gouge was 
named Milk-James, from the quantities of that fluid in which he 
indulged. Lay-on-hard was known as the “beggar,” from a feat 
which he performed when near Zittau. He ran after a carriage, 
holding out his hand for alms and beseeching in the choicest and 
most scholastic language. The occupant gave him two and a half 
groschen, which he expended in beer. Von Higgins was known 
as the “ape,” from his frequent efforts to learn to pronounce that 
syllable in English. I was called “him of the white vest,” or 
“three straws,” the first in derision, the second in commemoration 
of my bed in the inn at Kamnitz. Allof us received nick-names, 
which, among ourselves, will last as long as we live. Our way led 
us through the central part of the Saxon Switzerland, close under 
the beetling Hochstein, on the other side of which is the Wolf- 
gang, celebrated as the principal scene in Der Freischutz, along 
a rippling stream and through a smiling valley, to Schandau, 
where, from the best hotel, we admired the Elbe, the twin hills 
Kénigstein and Lilienstein, and the many picturesque mountains 
which make the scenery so delightful. 

Thus broke up shortly one of those parties, of which thousands 
traverse Germany every year, and whose adventures no partici- 
pant ever forgets. I wish I could show you the photograph of 
us, which is now lying before me. A set of intelligent and jolly 
faces, exhaling “ Gemiithlichkeit,” (untranslatable,) to a degree 
of which only students’ faces, in dear old Germany, are capable. 
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THE NEW NOVELIST. 


Proressor Maurice, of Cambridge, in the opening chapters of 
his treatise on Social Morality, touches on the history and devel- 
opment of novel writing as a ready indication of the drift of 
men’s thoughts on social relations at different periods. In “ the 
very able and elaborate novels which were produced in the eighteenth 
century,” as in much of cotemporary literature, the interest turned 
upon the distinctions and contrasts of the various classes of society, 
the antagonism of their standards of what was right and becom- 
ing, and the artificial relations of men. In the era introduced by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the novelist abandons what is artificial 
and conventional to return to what is natural and universal. “A 
man’s a man for a’ that” is the underlying conviction of the 
writer, to whatever class he belongs, if he is indeed to win the ear 
of the public, by helping men “ to understand the forms of society 
which are found under different conditions in all classes.” Espe- 
cially has a new interest in the family sprung up. “ Historical 
novels have a certain attraction; but in general the portion of 
such books which is domestic produces by far the most powerful 
effect. The strictly domestic story has become characteristic in 
all Europe. The morality may be of one kind or another; the 
family may be merely the ground-plot for the display of sensa- 
tional incident: still these are found to be most startling, and 
therefore most agreeable to those who wish to be startled, when 
they are associated with outrages of one kind or another upon 
family order. Those who do not want such stimulants to their 
own feelings and fancies, and do not hold it an honest trade to 
mix them for others, have found in the quietest home-life material 
for art. All social harmonies and social contradictions (they see) 
may come forth in the relations of father and children, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, masters and servants.” 

If it be true that light literature reflects in this broad way the 
changing tones and shades of public opinion, it must be true, 
also, in lesser matters and in the lapse of shorter eras. Straws 
show the direction of breezes as readily as of gales. The novel- 
ist’s profession has never been so prolific as during the last 
twenty-five years; every single human interest, with a few excep- 
tions, has found expression through this ready, forcible, yet irre- 
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sponsible medium. No religious, no political, no philosophic 
party of our controversial age, but has here caricatured its 
opponents and been caricatured in turn. In the novel, controversy 
is easy work: all the objectionable and odious features of the 
rascals and fools who cannot see as you do may be nicely sepa- 
rated from what gives their claim to a common humanity; and 
then, when he has been pummelled from title-page to “ Finis,” his 
logic exploded, his manners travestied, and his morals brought 
into question, what redress has he? He may write another novel, 
and thus return the favor; but we and “ our set” won’t read it, 
and of course have no need to reply to it. The old delights of 
writing a scathing review, after which the patriarch Job sighed in 
that famous passage, “ Oh that mine enemy would write a book!” 
are nothing to the new delights of sending forth into the Republic 
of Letters a novel of the true critical style—a novel with a pur- 
pose—“ smooth as honey, [to borrow further from Job,] but 
sharper than drawn swords.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens owes much of his success to the underly- 
ing current of controversial matter in his works. We do not 
undervalue his wonderful powers of grotesque description, nor his 
skill in reproducing in his pages the husk and outer shell of the 
men and women he has met; but we do claim much for the pur- 
poses of his novels—purposes which largely reflect the current of 
men’s thoughts in the time in which his books appeared. He is 
generally a reformer and a disciple of Brougham. The political 
contests and the law courts are abused in “ Pickwick ;” the Court 
of Chancery and coroners’ juries in “ Bleak House;’’ imprisonment 
for debt and the Patent Office in “ Little Dorrit ;” prison reform 
and the Doctors’ Commons in * David Copperfield.” At our dis- 
tance in time and place, we can hardly realize with what gusto 
these clever political caricatures were received by the reforming 
party in England ; but a perusal of Martin Chuzzlewit will enable 
us to understand how some other people liked them. That mar- 
vellous picture of American life is just as true in regard to the 
United States as are Mr. Dickens’s pictures of English life in his 
other novels; that is, all are gross and unscrupulous caricatures 
of the grotesque order. 

“Dickens has become a classic,” we are told; and the words 
are true to the fullest extent, and in its double sense. His best 
works have won their place in the literature of England; and, 
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also, (for this, too, is implied in the term classic,) he is a thing of 
the past. He will never again stir the blood of England and 
America by the gall of his pen, nor terrify venerable and respect- 
able “ barnacles” by his weekly numbers, as Anthony Trollope 
portrays him in that cleverest of counter-caricatures, “ The 
Warden.” 


‘* Untimely lags the veteran on the stage,’’ 


and as work after work comes from his pen, the new public look 
on in stupid wonder as if Addison were arisen from the dead to 
continue the Spectator. Grotesque wit, clever caricatures, keen 
mimicry, are here as of old, but the life is not here. The genera- 
tion has passed out of living sympathy with the writer, and we 
only regard him with a faint antiquarian interest. It has been 
stirred by new thoughts which he has not felt; it is agitated by 
contending purposes and desires which find no reflection in his 
breast. Let him read us “ Copperfield” and “ Paul Dombey,” if 
he will; but as for his “Great Expectations,” “ Mutual Friend,” 
and “ Edwin Drood”—faugh! they are a weariness to the flesh. 
The age is no longer merely a politico-reforming nor a social- 
istic age. Its “sensations” are not of the Henry Brougham sort, 
and not an idea above Brougham’s has Mr. Dickens ever given 
utterance to. It is especially a theological age. Its Trollopes 
and Oliphants must tell us of the Church and her influence upon 
society—upon her own servants at the altar. Colenso, Darwin, 
Ecce Homo, and essays and reviews have taken the place of 
Brougham and Macaulay, as the circulating libraries can testify. 
Even science and politics must bend in this same direction. 
Never since the close of the Thirty Years’ War have the politics 
of Europe been so largely mixed up with questions of religion. 
Never since the days of Paracelsus have the contacts and antag- 
onisms of science and theology been so keenly felt. The genera- 
tion has been permeated by the thought of Carlyle, Hare, Arnold, 
Ruskin; it has learned in some measure the lesson of earnest- 
ness; the subjects of the dinner-table and the reception-room are 
those that their fathers tabooed as necessarily confined to the 
church and the convocation. Mr. Dickens knows nothing of all 
this; cares nothing for it; is not even able to caricature it with 
his wonted cleverness. The keenest criticism of this generation 
upon his writings was the expression of the wish that some one 
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would introduce him to a decent clergyman. We do not charge 
Mr. Dickens with irreligion; if we did, many passages in his 
works (in “ Little Dorrit” and his “Christmas Stories” espe- 
cially) would refute the charge; but, in regard to the whole topic, 
he stands on a level with a generation that is past, and the gen- 
eral tenor of his stories is of a sort to deprive us of that trust in 
man which helps us to a true trust in God. From the Christian 
point of view, his “ Oliver Twist” is simply abominable. 

In contrast to all this, take the novels of “ George Eliot,” (Mrs. 
Lewes,) a follower of Comte, the translator of Strauss and Feuer- 
bach. She has no faith in any religion save as a purely human 
product of the mind and the affections, which properly belongs to 
an age less advanced than our own age of science. Yet she has 
written “ Tales of Clerical Life ;” her “Adam Bede” is a study of 
Methodism in its beginnings, the Dinah Morris who preaches on 
the green and marries Adam Bede being a direct ancestor of George 
Eliot herself. Only from her * Romola” can the English reader 
obtain a fair estimate of Savonarola, the great Dominican prophet 
of Florence, and of his influence on the times. Even the world- 
liness of the farmers and the farmers’ wives in the “ Mill on the 
Floss” is to her “a Variation of Protestantism unknown to 
Bossuet.” Few will forget the sturdy little preacher of “ Felix 
Holt,” or that passage of a sermon (on the text, “And all the 
people said ‘Amen’ ”) whose composition Mrs. Holt interrupted : 

“My brethren, do you think that great shout was raised by 
Israel by each man’s waiting to say ‘Amen’ till his neighbors had 
said ‘Amen?’ Do you think there will ever be a great shout for 
the right—the shout of a nation as of one man, rounded and 
whole, like the voice of an archangel, that bound together all the 
listeners of earth and heaven—if every Christian of you peeps 
round to see what his neighbors in good coats are doing, or else 
puts his hat up before his face that he may shout and never be 
heard? But this is what you do: when the servant of God stands 
up to deliver his message, do you lay your souls beneath the word 
as you set out your plants beneath the falling rain? No; one of 
you sends his eyes to all corners; he smothers his soul with small 
questions, ‘ What does Brother Y think?’ ‘Is this doctrine high 
enough for Brother Z?’ ‘ Will the church members be pleased ?’ 
And another—” 

Here Mrs. Holt interrupted the sermon. Of this scene there is 
no likeness in all that Charles Dickens has written: it belongs to 
our generation, not to his. 
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One of the best types of the novelists of this new class is 
George Macdonald, A.M., a writer who is rapidly growing in 
popularity on both sides of the Atlantic, and who has even proved 
to be the first of a new school of fiction. He was born in Scot- 
land, of parents who belonged to one of the few Congregational- 
ist churches of that country, and trained up for the ministry. 
The influence of the English Broad Church—especially of Pro- 
fessor Maurice—seems to have greatly modified his theological 
opinions. Of late years he has laid aside the “ Rev.,” and preaches 
but seldom. A writer in a London paper describes his appear- 
ance as an occasional preacher, tall and shaggy of beard, pouring 
forth with strong voice and powerful delivery a stream of thought 
and devoutness, and holding an audience entranced for nearly an 
hour. His audience is wider, however, than any dissenting chapel 
can contain, and one might read his books through without being 
able to form a guess as to his own denominational preferences or 
connections. 

When we speak of him as a theological novelist, let us not be 
understood to imply that he has any fondness for loading his 
books with technicalities of that or of any kind. No man is 
freer from that. Humanity in its most universal aspects—man 
as the son of a Father in heaven, prospering in his life while he 
respects that relation and the other human and divine relations 
which grow out of it, ruining his life and its good by living as 
under the restraints of no spiritual household, of no filial and 
fraternal love—this is his great theme. He may excite lively dis- 
sent by his particular views, but hardly any reader can close his 
books without feeling that God is real to this man, and human 
life illuminated by His presence. If he is “ preachy,” that is ex- 
cusable in a preacher, especially when, as in two of his works, he 
is portraying a preacher. His preachy passages, even, are bright 
and thoughtful studies of human life, not devout platitudes. The 
publisher of “ good books” will not take hold of his in a hurry; 
they are too full of individuality and life to serve the purposes 
of any of our parties. 

Mr. Macdonald’s genius is characterized by great dramatic 
power so far as the discernment of mental peculiarity goes; and 
in scenes of still life, as we may call them, he is inimitable. 
Since Sir Walter Scott, no Scotchman has so well portrayed his 
countrymen. His Alec Forbes of Howglen contains groups and 
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characters that even the Wizard of the North would have envied. 
The perfervidum ingenium of Alec himself, the sweet, thought- 
ful, long-suffering little girl who is the heroine, the rascally mean- 
ness of her uncle, the shrewd old librarian of the university— 
Cosmo Cupples—who will ever forget them? As this is undoubt- 
edly the best of his stories that has ever been republished in 
America, we shall take it as the type and representative of his 
books. Annie Anderson, a farmer’s child, is left an orphan in 
charge of a close-fisted shopkeeper uncle, Robert Bruce, who 
grinds her down by ceaseless small oppressions and annoyances, 
sending her to sleep in a garret haunted by rats, of whom she 
lives in utter terror, until some one suggested that they were 
probably devils, to which she replied, “ Gin I thocht they were 
only de’ils I wadna care a buckie for them.” The growth of an 
unsophisticated but naturally clear womanly intellect in the 
sphere of this Scotch village, the influence of rude and boister- 
ous but chivalrous companions of the opposite sex, whose pranks 
are narrated with great unction, and of her elders of every class, 
forms the central picture of the story. The library of the old 
parish minister lets her into the world of classic literature and 
folk-lore, doing what the murderous old schoolmaster—whose 
portrait, we can testify, is no exaggeration—could not do for her. 
The crisis of her mental and spiritual history is when she hears 
the Congregationalist or “ Missionar’’”’ minister preach a grim 
Calvinistic sermon of the old Edwardian kind, which harrows her 
soul with a consciousness of personal guilt, and of the danger of 
her eternal salvation. The good old “ Moderate” parish minister 
has no answer for her, when she poses him with her theological 
difficulties about election, and, reversing the experience of Peter, 
(“Silver and gold have I none,” &c.,) can only offer her sixpence, 
which the author thinks had more of bread in it than any theol- 
ogy he could have given, being to her the symbol of love, the 
heart of all theology. She reluctantly accepts, and then finds a 
shilling in her palm, with the comment added, “‘ Maybe when God 
offers us a saxpence, it may turn out to be twa.” But her true 
spiritual director is Thomas Crann, a stone-mason, and the strong- 
est and best-drawn personage in the whole book. The man stands 
up like a rock in clouds, full of tenderness and mildness at heart, 
though gruff of speech and quick of temper at ordinary times. 
He is a Calvinist of the old stern Puritan type, but his creed is 
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but a part of him. He has hard thoughts of himself and of other 
men; terribly hard though utterly reverential thoughts of God 
also. But the real tenderness and kindness of his nature is deeper 
than all his thoughts and theories. In early life he had been 
drawn to the Missionar’ folk by the kindness and brotherly feel- 
ing evinced in their churches, but was obliged to own that that 
first love had grown cold among them; that scamps, like Robert 
Bruce, had won their way into the society of the “elect” by 
“siller,” while “a full body that wanted sair to sit doon wi’s” 
was not received “ because we cudna ken whether he had savin’ 
grace or no, for the body cudna speak that a body cud unnerstan’ 
him.” At the time “he grat;” but “whan the crater was deein’, 
the string o’ his tongue, whether that string lay in his mou’ or in 
his brain, was lousened, and he spak plain and praised God.’’* 
Among the Missionar’ folk, Thomas had grown up, respected and 
feared, tormenting his own soul, and judging his neighbors, yet 
thoughtful and kind of heart. The contrast between the two 
sides of his character was well put by a plain man among his 
neighbors, to whom he had been uttering his fearful forebodings 
of the wrath of God: “ Hoot, hoot, Thamas! dinna speyk sic 
aweful things. They’re dreadfu’ to hearken till. I’se warren’ 
He’s as kin’-heartit as yersel’.”+ 

To this spiritual adviser Anne carries her doubts and fears, and 
he, too, would fain turn her thqughts from that hard matter of 
her election, but when brought to terms by the home-thrust, 
“Could ye let it alane, Thomas?” his only answer is to “hand 
at it’’ in prayer, comparing his Maker to the unjust judge of the 
Parable. His own experience had been terrible; for days he had 
eaten nothing, and men glowered at his awe-struck face and chil- 





* The comment of Cosmo Cupplesis: ‘‘ Weel, I can not see that your plan 
can be an impruvement upon the auld fashin o’ settin’ a man to judge him- 
sel’, and take the wyte o’ the jeedgment upo’ ’s ain shouthers.’’ 

+ This simple and touching sentence, full of infinite wit in one point of 
view and of an infinite tenderness in another, embraces much of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s theology. It corresponds to that grewsome and ancient epitaph 
in his David Elginbrod, which sounds almost blasphemous at first, reading : 

‘* Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde ; 
Hae mercy on my saul, Lord God, 
As I would hae were I Lord God, 
And thou wert Martin Elginbrodde.”’ 
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dren fled from him. Whole nights he had spent on the bare 
ground in a peat-moss praying for a sight of God’s face, as evi- 
dence of his election, and at last he had risen up in gladness more 
than human, and in the assurance that he was a chosen vessel. 
His practical conclusion was, “ Git a sicht 0’ the face o’ God, that 
no man can get a glimp o’ but ane o’ the chosen. Whan ye see 
it ye’ll ken it and be at peace. There’s no fear o’ mistakin’ that.” 

The plot of the story is in the main but commonplace, and of 
slight interest. Alec’s college adventures, his wavering in alle- 
giance to Anne when a more showy face and form leads him 
away, his rushing away to the whale-fisheries in a boyish petu- 
lance of despair, are but the skeleton of a series of delightful 
studies of human nature mainly in its brighter aspects. Mr. 
Macdonald is the very antithesis of the cynic and misanthropist. 
The old drunken librarian of the Scotch University has for him 
and his readers a history, and a true grandeur of character also. 
The heart of the talented old toper had been trifled with when he 
was librarian in a Grand Ducal castle in the North. The fair 
sinner was a daughter of the house—‘a wee body wi’ muckle 
black een, an’ a body gimp an’ sma’ but roun’ and weel propor- 
tioned,” with a “hand and fit jist past expression bonny—her 
features a’ sma’ but none o’ them ower sma’’’—“ the queen 0’ white- 
skinned leddies.” After leading the young librarian on a merry 
fool’s dance, she answered him by a door shut in his face and a 
light careless laugh. That laugh had gone with him through life, 
blasting his enjoyment and his usefulness by driving him to drink, 
and thus drying up the vein of poetic talent in his mind. He 
had not dared to stand up and face his misery, to have the bright- 
ness and color taken out of his life, so he had recourse to the 
whiskey-bottle to relieve his wretchedness. The relief was, as it 
always is, only temporary, and by-and-by a great doubt took pos- 
session of him—* It’s a’ fause. The gray luik o’ life’s the true 
ane’ and the only aspec’ ye hae a richt to see.” When, however, 
Alec goes astray and takes to drink and dissipation, Cupples 
stands him between him and destruction, bears his abuse, his 
blows even, and, above all, finally breaks off from the whiskey 
forever as the only means left to reform his young friend. The 
struggle was, as it is always, a fearful one, but the two come out 
triumphant, having undergone, as Cupples said of Alec, “a pairt 
0’ the edication o’ the human individual, frae the time o’ Adam 
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and Eve doonwith, to learn to refuse the evil and chowse the guid. 
This doesna’ aye come o’ eatin’ butter and honey, but whiles o’ 
eatin’ ashes and dirt.” 

These sketches are no more than tastes of the quality of George 
Macdonald’s books, which overflow in the portrayal of human 
character, in suggestive thought and quiet humor. There is 
enough of any of these great qualities in any one of his novels to 
make the fortune of any modern school* of fiction writers. He 
does not, indeed, possess all the qualities which fit him for the 
work of depicting human life. Excitement and great passion he 
does not comprehend. Terrible and fearful things do happen in 
the course of his stories, but he is far below much weaker writers 
in conveying an impression of their true character. The ship- 
wreck in “Guild Court,” the storm and flood in “ Alec Forbes,” 
the ghost horrors in “ David Elginbrod,”’ are told without pro- 
ducing upon the reader any impression at all commensurate with 
their true character. Individual passion he can moderately por- 
tray, but with the tense excitement of a great multitude he fails. 
Dickens does better, as in the latter part of “ Bleak House,” and 
of “ David Copperfield,” but generally by a free use of what Rus- 
kin calls “the pathetic fallacy,” 7. e., by describing outward nature 
and human surroundings as clothed and shrouded in aspects 
reflected from the thoughts and minds of men. 

Mr. Macdonald’s other works, that are generally accessible to 
the American reader, are by no means the whole of his writings. 
“Guild Court” is a story of London life, with a wonderful child 
as its central figure. “The Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
with its continuation, “* The Annals of a Sea-side Parish,” depicts 
the life and doings of an English country rector in youth and in 
old age, and how he made himself a centre of light and warmth 
to his people and his household. “ David Elginbrod” is largely 
occupied with the biological phenomena of spiritualism. But 
“ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” in spite of its broad Scotch dialogue, 
is the book which will reach the hearts of the largest circle of 


readers, moving them perhaps to tears, certainly to mirth and 
thought. 





* Mr. Macdonald himself has evidently founded a school, to judge from 
‘Edward Garrett,’’ ‘“‘ Recollections of a Quiet Life,” ‘*The Crust and the 
Cake,’’ and other books from other pens. 

JOHN DYER. 
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THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA. 


BuiusH not to confess that you don’t know exactly where 
Cheyenne is. 

The belt of States and Territories along which it is most con- 
venient to reach the Pacific, from this vicinity, consists of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming 
Territory, Utah Territory, Nevada and California. Chicago is 
about nine hundred ‘miles from here; Omaha, on the eastern 
boundary of Nebraska, is 492 miles west of Chicago; and Chey- 
enne is five hundred miles west of Omaha, not very far from the 
eastern boundary of that part of old Dakota which is now called 
Wyoming. It is the last place of any importance where the 
Union Pacific railway trains stop before commencing the ascent 
of the first range of mountains west of our own Alleghanies. It 
may be said to lie almost on the dividing line between the gently 
sloping plains and the more abrupt side of the easternmost range 
of the Rocky mountains. 

Sherman, the highest point on the railway system between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, is but twenty-two miles west of Cheyenne, 
the capital of the Territory of Wyoming. It is regularly laid out 
into blocks, rejoices in a Sixteenth street, and altogether shows 
a creditable state of business activity for so young a town and 
one so far removed from those great centres of growth in the 
west, the mines. Two daily papers aresin operation here, and to 
these has been lately added a “ Weekly Tribune.” The govern- 
ment post, Fort Russell, and the depot of quartermaster’s supplies 
at Camp Carling, are but a short distance from the town, and a 
branch track leads from the main road to the latter place. The 
officers’ and soldiers’ quarters are so constructed as to form a 
diamond-shaped enclosure, to which access is had through one 
of the angles left open and commanded by a few pieces of light 
artillery, and, as in all these forts in the Indian country, this 
constitutes the defence. 

Cheyenne contains two schools, several churches and a theatre, 
lately graced by no less distinguished a person than our Brignoli. 
The herd of government horses and mules is probably the largest 
and finest in the West. 

We must supply ourselves with riding animals, and have a ° 
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choice between three kinds of horses, the American, Indian pony 
and Bronco. The first is a larger horse than the others, gentle, 
stout of limb, and, if grain fed, will do heavier work than they. 
The Indian pony is small, lithe and active, tough as India rubber, 
and possesses the great advantage over the American horse that 
he will improve on hard work and what grass he can pick up 
from the prairie during a few hours’ halt. There is a great dif- 
ference of opinion as to what a Bronco is. Some persons use 
the term indiscriminately of Mexican horses and Indian ponies, 
but this is clearly wrong. A Bronco is, strictly speaking, any 
horse which is “wild,” (that being the definition of the word,) 
but it is used out here more frequently of a particular breed of 
horse which is a cross between the Indian pony and the Mexican, 
American or some other breed. As a rule, they are the most 
vicious and intractable horses in the world, and they have made 
their natural masters, the Mexicans, (or “ Greasers,”’ in the lan- 
guage of the country,) the best riders in the world. These 
Broncos have that charming accomplishment of “ bucking” or 
leaping into the air and alighting on all four feet at once, having 
stretched their limbs into perfect rigidity, the effect of which 
proceeding upon the occupant of the saddle may be easily con- 
ceived. Innumerable instances have occurred where a horse, by 
this means, has killed his rider, the latter being seldom willing 
to dismount, no matter how profusely he bled at the nose, eyes 
andears. They are caught with the lariat, (pronounced “ lariette,”’) 
in a corral, (pronounced “ correl,’’) when a dozen or a hundred of 
them may be shut in together. The Greaser who performs this 
feat takes his lariat (a thin rope made of four bull-hide thongs 
neatly plaited together, tapering off at one end like the tail of a 
snake, and provided at the other with an eye-splice and a run- 
ning-noose) and coils it with the left hand into the right, just as 
you have seen wharfmen and sailors do when a vessel is about to 
land. He will then, perhaps, ask you, more especially if he see 
that you are from the “ States,” by which foot he shall throw the 
animal, or whether you prefer seeing it thrown by the two fore- 
feet, the two hindfeet, or the neck. You having chosen, he will 
start deliberately towards the horses, which, not being possessed 
of the philosophy of which Davy Crockett’s coon gave such a 
brilliant example, will toss up their heads and start off on a run. 
A second our Mexican friend poises the coil above his head, then 
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off it goes, and, as you sée, strikes the legs of the designated 
horse; this is finely done, but the real art is yet tocome. You 
have, perhaps, wished the horse to be captured by one of the feet 
opposite to you, and the problem is to get the noose around this 
limb and no other. This is done by giving the lariat a series 
of stout shakes, which throw it into long waves throughout its 
whole length, and in some mysterious manner keep the noose 
well up on the leg. The thing has been so neatly done that the 
horse being in the act of lifting his legs out of the noose then 
lying on the ground, one of these shakes threw the noose above 
one knee just as the other hoof had cleared itself. All this occurs 
in an instant. If the direction of the horse’s flight, or any other 
accidental circumstance, renders it unadvisable to throw him at 
once, the Mexican runs with the lariat in his hand, still keeping 
the noose in place, until the auspicious moment arrives. He 
takes a turn quickly around his hand, stops and braces himself. 
The horse has reached the end of his tether; the lariat comes up 
taut; the Mexican takes a step forward to recover his equilibrium, 
and the horse rolls on the ground with one or two legs tightly 
bound in the slip-noose. If he be very refractory, a cinch (or 
broad girth of horse hair) is tightly drawn around his belly over 
a blanket, his eyes are bandaged and the bit put in his mouth. 
This being done, a Mexican, with enormous spurs, straddles him 
as he lies; and the bandage removed, the animal springs up like 
a flash and first proceeds to buck. But our friend, the Greaser, 
has driven the large wheels of his spurs through the cinch and 
has thus bolted himself on and rendered it impossible for the 
horse to throw him. As soon as the first ebullition of rage and 
pain and deviltry is over, our mounted friend takes Ais turn. The 
gates of the corral are thrown wide open; the rider dashes the 
rowels into the flanks of his steed, and with a heavy cowhide 
whip lays on the quarters of his horse with no gentle hand. The 
Bronco, crazy with pain, thinks of nothing but flight, and we may 
follow him, if the plain be level, for many a mile, his inexorable 
master renewing the goring and flagellation whenever he makes 
any approach to slackening his speed. It is finally impressed 
upon his equine mind that in his moments of anger he does not 
frighten his master, who appears to be the better pleased the more 
of his mighty strength he puts forth; whereas, on the contrary, 
when he shows a disposition to come to terms, his master con- 
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temptuously castigates him and demands nothing short of an 
unconditional surrender. How hard this treatment is to bear 
many a human being knows, and, also, how certain it is to subju- 
gate the flagellated: provided, that he who holds the reins have 
power to keep his seat. The result usually is, that our Bronco 
comes back in an hour or two with bleeding flanks and steaming 
sides, a wiser if not a better horse. With some of them, however, 
this treatment has to be renewed for days or weeks, sometimes 
forever, when they are to be ridden: a circumstance tending to 
show the analogies between the equine and human character. 

For a journey of the kind we intend, over hills and rocks and 
loose stones, as well as over prairie hillocks and prairie dog- 
houses, the Indian pony is the best, unless you are a very good 
rider indeed, or have a life-insurance policy and wish to enrich your 
friends. Apropos of life-insurance policies, an old pioneer said a 
good thing the other day. A travelling agent of one of our 
eastern life-insurance companies had represented to him, as usual, 
the immense advantages accruing to the insurer: how “by a small 
investment ” his “ family and relatives” might, in case any thing 
happened to “ him,” secure quite a competence. Pathfinder mused 
a moment in grave silence. ‘ Look here, Mister,” said he, finally, 
“T have lived out in this country now twenty-five year, and I have 
bucked agin most all the games they have started, but darn me 
if I want to play a game where you hey to die to beat the bank.” 

Let us suppose that we are all well mounted, and, as we are 
only going to travel on paper, we needn’t be particular about our 
numbers, though, sooth to say, in the reality, a very weak party, 
especially of eastern men, might suffer from inflammation of the 
scalp caused either by the rude surgical method employed by our 
red brethren in removing that superfluous luxury, or, at least, by 
anxiety as to its safety. We start out to ride, then, from Chey- 
enne to Denver, along the eastern flank of the eastern range of 
the Rocky mountains. A bright, warm sun cheers us; a slight 
breeze from those old white-capped fellows cools us, and as we 
ride along, between and over the houses of the prairie dogs, 
which chirp to us in a note something between a meadow lark 
and a cricket, we feel a pleasure which is indescribable and is 
nothing but the intense enjoyment of our own existence. At our 
feet are clusters of the most exquisite prairie flowers, purple, 
golden, pink, white and scarlet. The little prairie dogs, which 
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look like great brown-coated rats and squat on their haunches like 
the squirrel or the kangaroo, keep up an uninterrupted barking. 
In one prairie-dog house live often together a couple of owls and 
a rattlesnake, besides the owner. The lark, which differs, in some 
few particulars, from our eastern bird, has a very sweet note, 
which he trills, with beautiful variations, in those rich bird throat- 
notes which cannot be imitated. 

We are making our way directly to the Rockies, and when we 
reach the town of Laporte, on the Cache-i-la-poudre, we will be 
but six or seven miles distant from them. 

From Cheyenne to Laporte is forty miles, and the interme- 
diate country is destitute of human habitations or ranches, except 
at Natural Fort and the two stage stations at Box Elder and 
Spottswood Springs. All these places are exposed to Indian 
incursions, and have been visited by bands of prowling warriors 
at intervals ever since they were established. Laporte, even, 
hardly considered itself out of danger a year ago; and the Sioux 
sent a messenger to the town but four or five months ago, 
announcing their intention of razing it to the ground, but they 
are not likely to fulfil this threat. Of course these Sioux, Chey- 
ennes, Arrapahoes, Navajoes and Apaches will cease to be so 
naughty when our Quaker friends shall have preached to them 
forbearance and the decalogue. 

The prairies and plains are destitute of trees, except on the 
margins of considerable bodies of water, or where the ranchmen 
have “set them out” to adorn their houses. Along the banks of 
a stream like the Cache-a-la-poudre, however, you can usually 
see two long black lines of stunted pines, which look from the 
distance like two lead-pencil lines ruled across the landscape. 
The Cache-i-la-poudre, whose feeders trickle from the frosts of 
the Snowy Range, bursts through the foot-hills and flankers, and 


‘* By thirty hills is hurrying down, 
Or slips between the ridges,” 


and, roaring through its last ravine, it ripples merrily over the 
prairies on its way to join the Platte, presenting a good speci- 
men of all those rivers and creeks which have their head waters 
in the same line of mountains, and empty into the Platte and 
the Arkansas. 

It would be well, before going further south, to pay a flying 
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visit up the bed of this stream to its parent hills, and thereby 
see what these outlying flankers are, and what the old backbone 
in the interior looks like. To one not conversant with geology 
there is, perhaps, no more favorable spot in the world than here 
to observe the marks of successive ages and understand the train 
of reasoning which induces the geologist to believe that some of 
these rocks are older, others more recent; that these have been 
altered from what they were, and those remain as they were 
originally formed. Aside from this, this mountain region of 
Laporte is getting rapidly famous from rumors which state its 
mineral wealth as equal to the Central City and Sweetwater 
Districts. 

We have been travelling heretofore over the prairie, and we 
have seen loose earth, numbers of little flesh-red crystals, broken 
pieces of quartz and pebbles of various sizes and materials, 
heaped together with, apparently, no regard to any law of 
arrangement except that, generally, the larger pieces are found 
near and the smaller pieces preponderate at a distance from them. 
But the soil has been of that aggregated and mixed kind in 
which one recognizes the debris brought down by the rains from 
the hills, mud and sand spread out by the creeks in their over- 
flows, and, in short, a piece of every thing within a circuit of a 
hundred miles. This omnium-gatherum is alluvial, and the 
sandstone which we find cropping out of the ground, and form- 
ing a low fence, behind which the Rocky mountains are on ex- 
hibition, is tertiary—that is to say, it is the most recent of the 
three grand divisions into which, for convenience, geologists have 
separated the rocks. 

We may as well, too, familiarize ourselves with a few of the 
constantly recurring terms of this country. “ Cajion” is a ravine 
or narrow valley through a hill or succession of hills. It usually 
is applied to such ravines as are narrow, long, and have abrupt 
sides, though it is also employed in a much wider sense. “ Gulch” 
is one of those huge furrows in the side of a mountain which 
catch the water rolling from the top, and direct it into one chan- 
nel. Hence the term “gulch mining,’ which is the same as 
“placer mining,” or “ gold washing.” 

This outer wall or stone fence of tertiary sandstone to which I 
referred above crops out sometimes in the form of a nearly ver- 
tical slab, and sometimes it is merely shown in a slight elevation 
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of the ground—an incipient “ hog-back,” in the language of the 
inhabitants. A “hog-back,” in the parlance of the people of 
Colorado, is a hill gently sloping on one side and precipitate on 
the other; and has a relation to the mountain system which I 
shall explain presently. In order to understand the general con- 
formation of the country, let us take a pen-rack, which we will 
suppose represents the nucleus, or axis, or back-bone, or central 
part of the mountain range. Now we lay Mitchell’s Atlas on one 
side of it, just a little below the top, and some other children’s 
picture-book on the other. Then upon this we lay two other 
books, one on each side, and a little further from the pen-rack; 
then two other books still further from it, until we have as many 
books on each side as there are ridges between the great plains 
and the first granite mountains. It will be seen that these books 
slope up gradually towards the pen-rack, but that their upper 
edges are quite steep. The lowest books on both sides should 
(for the sake of the simile) be the same, the next higher also the 
same on both sides, &c.; because each pair stands for the same 
layer or formation which has been broken through by the moun- 
tain range in the middle. This will serve to illustrate our 
hypothesis of the formation of these “hog-backs.” Originally, 
they lay horizontally; along a certain line (which runs here 
about northwest by southeast) a force elevated these huge layers 
or strata; the uppermost was the first to break in two along that 
line, and the gap filled by the rising crest of the next lower 
stratum widened the higher the latter became. In this manner, 
a number of thick layers were so successively turned up that their 
upper edges were made the crests of long lines of hills, the inner- 
most of which abut squarely on the mass which by its elevation 
has caused all this commotion. 

The gold and silver, as also the copper and lead minerals, 
occur generally in the central rock, which is here indicated by the 
pen-rack ; salt springs, and occasionally salt, are found in the 
next layer above in this region, and far out from the central 
region, where the tertiary disputes the ground with the cretacious, 
occur large seams of a coal which is peculiar to this country and 
promises to be most valuable in its development. 

Now it is clear to see that, supposing this hypothesis to be 
true, we would have just such a series of hills as is in reality to 
be seen here. The more remote these layers from the line of 
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upheaval the more gradual would be their ascent; and again, the 
slope upwards towards the mountains would never be so steep as 
the slope upwards from the mountains. Or, to refer to our simile : 
the broad side of the book slopes more gradually towards the 
pen-rack than the narrow edge slopes away from it. In nature; ~ 
this would appear in following up the course of any stream in 
the form of a succession of parallel hills, the central chain of 
which would be the original disturber at last thrust out through 
the surface. A ride of fifteen miles along the banks of the 
Cache-a-la-poudre would reveal to us the character I havé men- 
tioned quite strikingly. Rocks of many colors and forms, red, 
yellow and gray, succeed each other with a kind of regularity ; 
and in one case we see a jutting promontory, perhaps two hun- 
dred feet high, formed of a mixture of flesh-red feldspar and 
milk-white quartz. These valleys which lie between the “ hog- 
backs” are often very fertile, and always very inviting; their 
beautiful waving grass sweeps away for many leagues oftentimes, 
and now and then, as we ride along, we discover some little gulch 
or glen which looks so cosy and so smiling that if you are of a 
sanguine or poetic temperament you will believe that, with a nice 
little cottage, &c., &c., you would be perfectly happy. The 
chances are, however, that you would not; for the Indians, if not 
quite so regular, are much more exacting than the tax-collector, 
and after having burnt your cottage, and taken possession of 
your etceteras, they would be apt to give your hair a dressing 
au trepan. 

Let us get on to Denver. After leaving the Cache-i-la-poudre, 
and skirting the eastern flank of the mountains on our journey 
southwards, we come in sight of Long’s Peak, one of the highest 
in Colorado and even in the United States. Its height is about 
fourteen thousand five hundred feet. From Denver, Long’s Peak 
is about forty-five miles northwest, and Pike’s Peak about one 
hundred miles due south; while the Snowy Range lies further 
west than either of them. 

Twenty or twenty-five miles due west from Denver, you reach 
the rich mineral region of Colorado, which has given the Terri- 
tory such a forward start and such a world-wide reputation; and 
as the most striking natural object in the landscape for scores of 
leagues was Pike’s Peak, the immigrants (and especially those who 
came up the Arkansas river) gave the name to the whole region. 
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At the crossing of the Big Thompson we will say “ buenos dias” 
to old Mariana, a Mexican, who lives here with a Sioux squaw, 
and keeps a store for the accommodation of wayfarers, in which 
every thing from a Henry rifle to a Balmoral petticoat may be 
‘had. Mariana has a daughter of whom he is very proud, and 
should you see the young lady mounted on her favorite horse, 
both decked out with an infinity of beads, glittering trinkets, and 
jingling ornaments, you would be reminded (if your nursery edu- 
cation has not been thrown away upon you) of the lady who rode 
to Banbury Cross, with rings on her fingers and bells on her toes. 

We have now crossed the Big Thompson, Little Thompson, St. 
Vrain’s, Left Hand, and Boulder, all mountain streams, varying 
in size between a hundred feet and a hundred yards in their width, 
which come tumbling over rocks and stones, crystal clear and icy 
cold, out of the “hog-backs” from the Snowy Range. Should 
you be rash enough to fancy that you can ford one of these 
streams where you hear it roaring and rolling the great boulders 
in its bed along, dispossess yourself at once of the hallucination. 
Two of our party went in quest of fire-wood for our camp across 
Boulder creek, and being knocked down when half way across, 
they only succeeded in reaching the further shore at different 
distances down the stream by their utmost exertions. In coming 
back, an engineering principle was invoked to secure safe and 
ready transit. An end of a lariat was thrown across the stream 
and secured. The heavier of the two then braced himself to hold 
fast to his end while two other members of our expedition made 
suspension piers of themselves on the opposite side; the least 
heavy then pulled himself across after the manner of the boatmen 
on the old rope-ferries. He who remained on the further side 
now made the rope fast about his waist, and committing himself 
to the turgid waves, floated over like the bob to an immense pen- 
dulum, or rather like a pontoon bridgé-which has been loosed at 
one end from the bank. 

We can now see the city of Denver before us—“ the city of the 
plains ”’—one of the most remarkable monuments to the industry 
and energy of the nation which exist on this continent. The 
South Platte river runs by it in three channels, and is joined by 
Clear creek with the latest news from the mining districts, whither 
we must immediately direct our steps. 

Approaching the mountains in a line due west from Denver 
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you enter the foot-hills by the cajion through which Clear creek 
escapes, which is called the Golden Gate, pass through Golden City 
which lies behind the gate, and, as you find a second impassable 
wall or hog-back behind the city, you must go to the right or to 
the left and penetrate the interior foot-hills above or below. If 
you go to the right and pass by the first canon above, you come 
to Black Hawk and Central City; if you turn to the left and take 
the first canon below the Golden Gate, you reach Idaho City and 
Georgetown. This Golden Gate offers a scene of rare beauty to 
one looking out through it on to those great plains which run up 
from the Missouri and culminate in the mountains. 

You see in the two ponderous pillars of the “Gate” good types 
of the “*Mesas” which occur so frequently further south. Mesa, 
or table, is a name given to those table mountains which, seen 
from a short distance, appear to be covered with a huge slab, re- 
sembling in its general form, and in its position in reference to 
the mountain, the marble slab of an ornamental table. The slab 
and the body of the hill are evidently of different materials. 
Thus, where a furrow stretches itself down the side of the hill, it 
invariably pierces the slab or Mesa top. This top, when examined 
more closely, proves to stand more nearly vertically than the sub- 
jacent rock, to be generally harder, darker, and clearly of igneous 
origin. It is as if a vast sheet of lava had been poured out over 
this region before these canons and valleys were ploughed out, 
and remained after the erosion, covering the hills as the icing 
covers a cut wedding-cake. Unless you have some experience in 
climbing, either here or in Switzerland, you may be rash enough 
to fancy that fifteen minutes will bring you to the higher of these 
Mesas, where some one has erected a pole and rag, but a trial will 
satisfy you of your error. 

Golden City has its brewery, its daily paper, its hostel, and 
what is better than all, in these days when there are but land- 
lords & la mode, a jolly, hospitable, rubicund, old-fashioned host, 
who is among the settlers a pioneer, and, in the above-mentioned 
class, one of the Last of the Mohicans. Just outside the muni- 
cipal limits, and close together, occur seams of a very pure clay, 
and thin seams of coal. A pottery has been built a mile from 
the town, and its proprietor produces a very excellent earthen- 
ware. -He believes that he can manufacture an article equal to 
the celebrated English white ware, but confines his attention for 
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the time to earthenware. The clay above alluded to is peculiarly 
adaptable to the manufacture of earthenware from its freedom 
from iron. ’ 

After passing up the ravine some distance, we cannot help ad- 
miring the fine condition in which the roads are kept. Roads in 
this mountain country, as one can easily see, neither make them. . 
selves nor keep themselves in order when made, and yet the 
population hereabouts is too sparse to be saddled with a heavy 
road-tax. Your wonder ceases as you ride up and strike Clear 
creek seven miles from Idaho City, where you see a toll-house 
placard, whereon are recounted the various penalties with which 
more or less aggravated John Gilpinism will be visited, and the 
“gentlemanly and obliging” agent of the Road Company will 
appear and trouble you for seventy-five cents per animal (man 
and horse count as one) over the Company’s seven miles of road. 

Between here and the “Mammoth Hot Soda Swimming Bath” 
at Idaho City, there are six or seven sluices for washing the gold 
which has been deposited in the bed of the creek, some of which 
are yet in operation, and will afford the tyro in those matters 
(provided he ask no questions of the gentlemen engaged in the 
work) some opportunity of learning the means by which gold is 
extracted at the diggings. This gold is found as a wash in the 
loose gravel and sand which lie upon the bed rock. To obtain it, 
a channel is dug elsewhere for the creek, whose water is then 
Jlumed away from its former bed. This being done, a sluice or 
wooden trough is constructed, ending at its lower extremity in a 
box, which may contain various appliances to catch the fine gold 
floating off with the lighter materials. The loose gravel and sand 
are shovelled into the trough and carried down by the force of 
the current of water. At the end of a day they “clean up” the 
rifle (pronounced riffle) and find whatever gold they may get there. 
Amongst other articles of mining machinery, one may see the 
arastra, which is a revolving vertical rod carrying two arms, to 
each of which a large block of granite is attached by means of a 
rope or chain. Ore, which is to be pulverized, is shovelled into 
the receptacle, in which these stones are dragged round and round 
and is reduced to a very fine state. 

The Mammoth Swimming Bath is the great feature of Idaho 
City. A hot spring of apparently very pure water bubbles up in 
a ravine leading out to the left as we ascend Clear creek, and its 
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water has been made to fill a large swimming bath erected on the 
spot with commendable energy and foresight by the proprietor. 
A stream of cold water from a tributary of Clear creek is used to 
moderate the temperature of the warm spring, and few things are 
more agreeable than a swim in this pure tepid water. The price 
of a bath is one dollar, or fifty cents where a number of tickets 
are purchased at once. 

Fifteen miles further on, and up the first ravine to the left, we 
reach Georgetown. About the same distance, straight up this 
ravine, we arrive at Empire City. By turning square to the right, 
when just clear of the town, we can go over a miniature Furka 
and come upon Nevada City, Central City and Black Hawk, (all 
of which adjoin and may be considered the same town.) As we 
approach Georgetown, the mountains become much sharper and 
higher, and we are shut in by two low ranges which would be 
worthy of inspection by Gustav Doré when next he wishes to 
illustrate a “ Wandering Jew” or any other book of travel. When 
about four miles from the town, the picturesqueness can be seen 
to its best advantage. You are coming up on the south bank of 
South Clear creek, (or the right fork of the Vasques ;) to your left 
and right you see the huge twisted and contorted gneiss, every- 
where presenting a rugged face and daring you to scale it. Tim- 
ber is distributed scantily along these adamant walls and rugged 
slopes, but enough is there to soften the hard outline and prepare 
the horseman, who gazes delightedly at this scene, for the sudden 
appearance of Georgetown, which bursts upon his view just after 
he has crossed the creek and mounted the hill on the left bank. 
First, we pass by Stuart’s mill, where the greater part of the 
silver ores (for Georgetown is essentially a silver district) are 
treated. Right, left and before us are puffs of Jones’ stables, 
Smith’s hotel, Drake’s plantation bitters, Boggs’s hardware and 
Scroggs’s Union clothing establishment, &c., painted on falling 
tree, jutting cliff and quarried rock. These signs give evidence of 
a prosperity which.can well afford to smile at your astonishment 
in passing a large velocipede rink on the outskirts of the town. 

This town, which, like all the mining towns, consists principally 
of wooden houses, lies at the junction of two ravines or canons, 
known as East and West Argentine. West Argentine runs toward 
Middle Park, from which it is separated by a col, similar to that 
separating the valleys of Chamounix and the Rhone. Mount 
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McClellan is near this col, in whose side there occurs, above the 
snow line, a seam of never-melting ice, which lies, in every respect, 
like a vein of mineral and looks not unlike fluor spar. 

You have observed the striking grandeur of that valley below 
Georgetown and how deep it lies between the two ridges. Let us 
ascend this one to the left, and, as I want to give you a pleasant 
surprise, I shall not tell you where we are going. You will be 
forced to acknowledge, in this trip, the superior merits of the 
Indian pony over the American horse, because the path is almost 
inaccessible. Threatening precipices are to be avoided; a steep 
of three feet to be jumped up; and a way to be found through 
stunted pines on the crest of the ridge. But I do think you will 
agree with me that the view you get is worth the trouble of the 
ascent. Far down, before you, on the side you have just ascended, 
you trace the creek which looks like a slender thread of that 
molten precious metal, the production of which has built up and 
sustains Georgetown, escaped from some of the furnaces in Argen- 
tine and seeking its way to the east. Georgetown on the one 
hand; the Idaho City canon, into which this one merges, bound- 
ing the view to the left. But look on the other side of this hill 
which we have climbed. Here is a beautiful, cosy, smiling, ver- 
dant little valley, two hundred feet higher than the one we have 
just left. We are looking down along its greater axis towards 
Empire City, and we observe that every thing which man needs 
for his comforts and his industries are here on a small scale. Here 
are groves of pine and fir, delicious waving grass, at sight of 
which our ponies whinny with delight, a crystal-clear stream 
threading its way slowly through the middle of the pasture, a 
gentle slope from its either bank up towards the tiny ranges to 
the right and left and towards us, a dozen little nooks everywhere, 
in which one could construct one’s abode and live entirely shut 
out from the vulgar gaze in a sort of enchanted world. 

At the upper extremity of this valley is the town of Empire 
City, which sprang up in 1861 or 1862, during the gold and silver 
excitement, but the mines not proving to be the rich pay and easy 
work which the original proprietors had hoped, the population 
diminished to almost no one, and it has only been, comparatively, 
recently that affairs have taken another favorable turn. The mines 
produce ore containing both silver and gold. They are all situated 
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four miles from here, near the town of Upper Empire in Silver 
mountain. 

Last July, an enthusiast in mining matters descended a shaft of 
fifty or sixty feet, candle and note-book in hand. When four-fifths 
of the descent had been safely made, the round on which the gen- 
theman was standing broke, and he travelled the remaining distance 
with uniformly accelerated motion, (as any scientific man would 
have done under the circumstances.) But what was his astonish- 
ment to find himself lying at a most uncomfortable angle in a mass 
of snow ten to fifteen feet deep. The air out of the mine was 
warm, and the heat of the sun as great as in this latitude and lon- 
gitude at that time of year. The explanation of this phenomenon 
is easy: This mine had been abandoned the previous winter and 
the shaft had been closed over apparently after a snow storm had 
had access to it. The thick walls of rock had protected the snow 
from the heat of the sun, and the boards covering the shaft had 
prevented the warm air from entering it and melting the snow.” 

This little north and south valley runs into an east and west 
valley by Empire City. Next six or seven miles it leads you to 
the mountain wall of the Middle Park, to enter which latter you 
cross at Berthond’s Pass. But following this larger valley in an 
easterly direction it will conduct you to the Idaho City ravine, 
which we left to ascend to Georgetown. The sixteen miles or so 
northeast to Central City offer nothing of particular interest and 
may be omitted. 

You cross up Virginia gulch to the Divide and over into Nevada 
gulch, which you descend, following a line dotted with thundering 
quartz mills and dressing works which make night and day hid- 
eous with their pounding. At the extremity of this settlement 
Central City begins, and continues the line of houses till it reaches 
a point where a ravine joins it on the left, and here it merges itself 
with Black Hawk. Every one in this extensive settlement is busy, 
and there is an air of permanence and stability about it which ‘is 
rare in these mining towns. 

The Gregory lode is one of the best paying, and was the first 
discovered. Two or three daily papers are published here, and all 
the comforts and delicacies of the east may be had for money. 
So we leave Central City with its banks, hotels and mechanics’ 
reading-room, (an enterprise deserving of and attended with a 
success which may well repay the public-spirited gentlemen who 
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originated it,) and gird up our loins for an expedition southwards. 
But before proceeding further, let me say that this mechanics’ 
reading-room is one of the best conducted and arranged libraries 
and museums I have ever seen. It is true that the collections of 
-books, magazines and mineral specimens are, as yet, small, but 
the institution is yet in its infancy. The idea is to have a depot 
for stowing away mineral and geological specimens characteristic 
‘ of the country; a place where the current literature of the day 
and the standard works on mining and smelting may be obtained 
and studied by all interested in those branches. 

From Denver to Colorado City is some sixty miles. After 
passing Bear creek and Plum creek we reach the south slope of 
the Divide, which separates the waters of the Platte and Arkansas. 
This slope is well wooded and abounds with deer, antelope, prairie 
chickens, cayotes, bears, (cinnamon and black,) lynxes and foxes. 
After passing the summit of the Divide, where it always rains if 
it rains anywhere in Colorado, we come to the head waters of 
Monument creek, which we follow down to the base of the glorious 
old Pike’s Peak, where nestles the flourishing little Colorado City. 
The banks of this creek are lined for miles with blocks of sand- 
stone, standing erect and chiselled out by the weather into the 
most extraordinary shapes. In many cases they were truncated 
cones supporting great broad slabs of the same rock; sometimes 
they were rounded off above and below, like the products of far 
eastern art. One of these singular natural monuments is shaped 
so much like a large tomb surmounted by an urn, that from a 
certain position and distance the deception is complete. 

Hortus Deorum. Similarly weathered sandstones, consisting 
in great part of gigantic slabs and blocks projecting nearly ver- 
tically from the ground to a distance of three to four hundred 
feet, and weathered into a series of curves and curious figures, 
have suggested the name—Garden of the Gods—for a little 
enclosed valley close by. An imagination capable of under- 
standing Tennyson might possibly see the awful Thunderer of 
Olympus and the ox-eyed Juno in the rusty sandstones that 
assume there such strange shapes; but any one less gifted will 
most probably fail in the attempt. Nevertheless, the scenery is 
strikingly beautiful and entirely novel. 


{To be continued.) 
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